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A WIDER CHOICE 


In his address to the nation on the Berlin crisis 
President Kennedy stated a doctrine that has 
a: and moral implications which extend far 

yond the question of our immediate response 
to Soviet pressure. “We are not confronted,” he 
said, “with choosing between the extremes of re- 
sistance and retreat, between atomic holocaust 
and surrender. Our peace-time military posture 
is traditionally defensive; but our diplomatic pos- 
ture need not be. . .. We intend to ara a wider 


choice than humiliation or all-out nuclear action.” 
And in seeking this “wider choice,” Mr. Kennedy 
cautioned the nation against impatience, against 
the temptation to demand a quick resolution of 


the world’s problems: “I know that sometimes we 
get impatient; we wish for immediate action that 
would end our perils. But I must tell you that 
there is no kcal easy solution.” 


What the President has held out to the Ameri- 
can people, then, is not the promise of glory, of 
any clear victory in a crusade against its enemies. 
Rather, he has placed before them the prospect 
of a long struggle, reaching over years, decades, 
and, perhaps, generations, a struggle which will 
be decided not by the total approach of thermo- 
nuclear bombs but by the more viable (and more 
frustrating ) strategies of conventional armaments, 
economic sacrifices and negotiations. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, in brief, has promised us not a day of 
reckoning but a long future of, if not blood, then 
sweat and tears. 

The President’s call for a “wider choice” than 
surrender or annihilation is, of course, a conscious 
rejection by his administration of that fearful 
dilemma which has haunted the West for over a 
decade now. This dilemma—annihilation or sur- 
render—was implicit in the late John Foster Dulles’ 
strategy of massive retaliation and in the doctrine 
(so vulgarly stated by Mr. Charles Wilson) of “a 
bigger bang for a buck.” And this strategy was a 
strategy of despair; it resulted, inevitably, in the 
growth of nuclear pacifism in many parts of 
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Europe and gave rise to the slogan, now so popular 
in Great Britain, “better Red than dead.” Because, 
if our defense relies entirely on the nuclear deter- 
rent, then we are finally defenseless: few sane men 
can believe that any given provocation—in Korea, 
Hungary, Laos, or Berlin—is really worth possible 
destruction of the human race, or a large part of it. 
Certainly Premier Khrushchev has assumed that 
the United States, in any given situation, would 
turn away from such an “answer” to his challenge. 
And Soviet policy, operating on this assumption, 
has prepared to take terrible risks. 

The doctrine of total reliance on the nuclear 
deterrent—of all or nothing at all—was thus not 
strategically serious. Neither was it morally de- 
fensible. No responsible theologian—Protestant or 
Catholic—would admit the justice of any war in 
which nuclear weapons of mass destruction are 
employed against civilian populations. As Mr. 
William J. Cook, Field director of the The Church 
Peace Union, recently observed at a Georgetown 
University Conference on morality and nuclear 
warfare: “The moralist will say that if we are to 
be faced with the mutual destruction of the social 
substance of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, or submission to Communist domination, 
we must submit. But if a situation in which these 
are the only alternatives develops, it will be the 
result of a prior moral failure to develop morally 
acceptable and politically relevant instruments 
and resources of policy.” 

President Kennedy’s address to the nation rep- 
resents the attempt to develop such instruments 
and policies. As such, it marks a clear moral and 
political advance for the world. 


Editors note: Because of a pending change in 
editorship, Worldview is publishing a combined 
June-July-August “Summer Issue.” In September 
an expanded issue will be published, and details 
of the change in editors will be announced. 


S 1961 


in the magazines 


In “Soviet Myths and Realities” (Foreign Affairs, 
April) Philip E. Mosely discredits the following 
theories held by many Western analysts: 

1. That there exists a continual struggle for su- 
premacy within the Soviet dictatorship against which 
Khrushchev must contend, if he is to put through his 
own more “liberal” policies. (“The notion that 
Khrushchev’s power is far from absolute or secure 
has been zealously spread abroad by Soviet emis- 
saries, in supposedly confidential talks,” Mr. Mosely 
writes. “The recent whispering campaigns seem de- 
signed to pave the way for one-sided concessions by 
the West, rather than representing an unprecedented 
rending of the veil of Soviet secrecy.” ) 

2. That Khrushchev's regime has relaxed the at- 
mosphere of terrorism to the point where control of 

pular opinion and even repression of it have all 
brut disappeared. (While the new leadership relies 
less than did Stalin on “the day-to-day use of po- 
litical terror” and flagrantly unjust methods of prose- 
cution, it threatens potential dissenters not only 
through the still-active secret police but also through 
a newly instituted process where, “by the vote of a 
neighborhood or block meeting assembled and dom- 
inated by Party members, any ‘unproductive’ mem- 
ber of society can be expelled from his place of 
residence and ordered to live at a distance of not 
less than 100 kilometers.” ) 

3. That the increase in the Soviet standard of liv- 
ing is bound to create pressure on the Kremlin to 
modify its policies, both at home and abroad. (“Far 
from raising a stronger demand for freedom of in- 
formation and opinion, the rising standard of living 
seems . . . to have raised the level of popular trust 
in the Party’s propaganda. It has positively enhanced 
Khrushchev’s ability to mobilize his people’s energies 
and loyalties behind his foreign as well as his domes- 
tic programs.” ) 

4. That the spread of education among more lay- 
ers of Soviet society will give rise to an ideological 
dissatisfaction and break the grip of the Party. (“De- 
spite occasional outbursts of fear and resentment, as 
in the case of Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago, the So- 
viet system of control seems confident of its ability 
to identify, contain and, if need be, repress such ex- 
pressions of doubt or dissent as appear among a 
small minority of its youth. In handling a problem 
that has plagued it throughout its existence, the Party 
is alert but not unduly alarmed by its newest mani- 
festations.” ) 


The Summer issue of Religion in Life publishes a 
group of articles under the title, “The Newer Science 
and Its Challenge to the Churches.” The contributors 
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are Harlow Shapley in a discussion of “Stars, Ethics 
and Survival”; D. Wade Safford on Teilhard de 


_ Chardin; G. D. Yarnold on “Science and Religion at 


the Crossroads”; and Edward L. Long, Jr., on “Ethi- 
cal Problems in a Space Age.” 

In the last article, Professor Long isolates three 
aspects of contemporary science that pose a new 
challenge to ethics. These are (1) the destructive 
potential of the new weapons; (2) the manipulation 
of personality through such new developments as 
psycho-pharmacology, brain-washing by applied psy- 
chology, and “hidden persuasion”; and (3) the 
growth of complexity and secrecy within the scien- 
tific enterprise itself. All of these problems, writes 
Professor Long, “underscore the fact that has long 
been stressed by prophetic Christian thinkers—that 
the place for Christian witness and action is in the 
channels of politics and government . . . [But] they 
also call for a new kind of contribution to these 
processes—a contribution which may be made in 
some measure by sober religious faith. We have, for 
example, heard much about the need to ‘negotiate 
from a position of strength.’ . . . We need to hear 
more about the need to negotiate from positions of 
flexibility. The flexibility may be as hard-headed as 
necessary, but it must spring from a kind of spiritual 
security that is just as important to genuine experi- 
mentation with new procedures in the field of dis- 
armament as the bargaining position maintained by 
stockpiles of weapons.” 


The New Leader (June 5) publishes its second 
special section by Theodore Draper on Cuba. In a 
thirty-four-page supplement printed as a separate 
pamphlet the author deals with U. S. policy in rela- 
tion to both Castro’s regime and Cuban exile politics. 
The charge that Castro was forced by American ac- 
tions to betray his revolution to the Communists is 
dismissed by Mr. Draper as “profoundly mistaken.” 
“There may be more than one way to explain why 
Castro betrayed the democratic revolution, and one 
of them is to blame the United States, but the be- 
trayal is still no less a betrayal. I believe that the 
truth must be sought elsewhere, in the inner life and 
dynamism of Fidelismo.” Reprints of the Draper arti- 
cle may be obtained for twenty-five cents a 
from The New Leader, 7 East 15th St., New York 3. 


Partisan Review devotes its summer issue to “Dis- 
sonant Voices in Soviet Literature.” Covering a pe- 
riod of forty-three years, the collection includes such 
writers as Pasternak, Babel and Ehrenburg. 


PAMPHILUS 


on 


THE CHURCHES AND THE WORLD CRISIS 


In Asking the Help of Religion, We Must First See It for What It Is 


Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


One does not have to be a political scientist to realize 
that the international situation has gotten steadily 
worse in the last fifty years. In the first years of this 
century, world power was in the hands of a few 
European nations. The general pattern of interna- 
tional society was kept stable through the British 
policy of balancing the powers. The wide world was 
under the control of the four or five great nations. 
The natives of controlled lands might be restless but 
there was really nothing which they could do about 
their fates. 

It is useless and childish to refuse to see what has 
now happened. It is a poor consolation to say that 
we have avoided open war. The Communists are 
doing very well without it, and the West is losing 
as effectively as if it had lost a series of battles. For 
Communist purposes Cold War is more effective 
than hot war could ever be, and if hot war is neces- 
sary they are resolutely ready for the plunge. They 
have the initiative everywhere and the West can 
only devise hurried defenses against the latest Com- 
munist objective. 

In the West there are forces at work sapping the 
will to resist. The most spectacular, though not the 
most menacing, is the pacifist movement which is so 
vocal and strident. There are Church people in it, 
but the worst feature of the movement is that a 
completely selfish slogan carries the greatest weight: 
better Red than dead. The Communists actually re- 
verse this slogan for their own peoples. They think 
that it is better to be dead than to be white. Against 
a will like that, a weak will in the West is pitiful. 

The situation calls to mind a bitter paragraph in 
Salvian’s de Gubernatione Dei. He evidently was 
present in the city of Triers when in the fifth cen- 
tury the northern barbarians besieged the town. 
Salvian asks, where were the Romans when the bar- 
barian broke into the city? He answers, in the circus. 
Today our people are doing business as usual; taking 
longer and more expensive vacations; seeking for 
more and more thrilling comfort and entertainment. 


Father Weigel is professor of ecclesiology at Wood- 
stock College. 


They know indeed that the enemy is at the walls, 
but they believe that the unmanned walls will pro- 
tect them. 

I am not a student of statecraft. I know nothing 
of military science. Even in the field of history I am 
only an amateur, and a limp one at that. But I do 
not have to be a seismologist to know that the earth 
is quaking under my feet. In this very sorry mo- 
ment I am asked to write about the role of religion 
in international responsibility, and the first thing I 
must say is that religion is not a strong force in our 
world today. In our own country more churches are 
being built than ever and more people attend reli- 
gious services than in the past. Yet what importance 
has religion in the policy-making of our governors? 
It would be unrealistic to say that it has none, but 
it would be equally unrealistic to say that it can in 
any way dominate the thinking of statesmen. Some 
Churches tried to persuade their adherents that they 
had a religious obligation to defeat Kennedy in the 
recent Presidential campaign. The result was that 
his majority was lessened but his victory was not 
prevented. Some Churches are trying to eliminate 
pornography from the book marts, Yet I see a con- 
stant growth of the type of literature which the 
Churches are opposing. In fact no one can define 
pornography legally so that Church pressure on the 
courts is futile. Everybody is against pornography 
but one man’s pornography is another man’s brave 
confrontation of a long-veiled problem. As a matter 
of cold fact, in a concrete environment pornography 
is what popular consensus declares it to be. If there 
is no popular consensus, pornography is as legally 
real as a chimera. The Churches have not been able 
to produce a consensus on a merely domestic issue. 

In consequence the Churches are leery to com- 
mand their members to go into an all-out crusade 
even for small objectives in the cutural life of the 
local community. The reason for their prudence is 
that they are very much afraid that the trumpet call- 
ing men to battle will go unheeded. They are afraid 
that the attempt to show force will only reveal unmis- 
takably basic weakness. Hence they content them- 
selves in coming out against injustice, war, cor- 
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ruption, greed and softness. But the statements are 


generally universal, rarely particular and concrete. — 


The universal statements are well received by every- 
body. The human agent is against sin, provided that 
his personal action be not so construed. 

This is the first point which I would like to make. 
Nowhere is religion strong enough to have decisive 
influence on the makers of public policy. If this 
truth is recognized from the outset, no one will be 
expecting dramatic results from Church action in 
our present-day world. We may indeed try to exhort 
the Churches in our meeting, but let us not suppose 
that the Churches by a stronger effort can assure 
peace and justice for our globe. The law of Moses 
is with us for three thousand years and the Sermon 
on the Mount has been widely known for two thou- 
sand, but the men acting in this long epoch have not 
adjusted their affairs to the precepts which so many 
knew. It seems a little sanguine to think that the 
Churches can do now what they have not been able 
to do in the past. In fact, given the state of religious 
commitment in our people, it would seem unwise to 
think that the Churches could even achieve as much 
as they did in former crises. 


There is a second trap which we must avoid. We 
must not treat religion as if it were a homogeneous 
force in the world. Many different kinds of phe- 
nomena can be subsumed under the generic heading 
of religion. But the old logicians insisted that genera 
were abstractions which could not be existential 
realities. The genus, to be empirically observable, 
had to be limited by a difference. Genus and dif- 
ference, according to Aristotelian logic, constituted 
a species and this could be discovered in existence. 
Generic conception needs a differentiating note to 
give it flesh and blood. There are many species of 
religion in our world, and needless to say each one 
differs from all the others. Buddhism believes in 
compassion and non-involvement. It is hard to see 
how Buddhist Churches could be deeply concerned 
with the political and cultural state of the world. 
Buddhism will have a deep influence on its adher- 
ents which will condition their reactions to the world 
in which they live. But the religion itself has no 
message for the secular world. It shuns it. It shows 
me how to arrive at peace in spite of the whirling 
cosmos which it considers as a nightmarish dream 
rather than a reality which merits our zealous con- 
templation. The Buddhist flees from the world. He 
does not try to save it. 

Mahatma Gandhi harnessed religion to his pol- 


litical wagon. He employed passive resistance to in- 
justice in order to reach a better political situation. 
It certainly helped him in his campaign. However, 
his adversary believed in morality and justice. The 
British power was heavily biased against slaughter 
and durance vile. If the adversary had been a foe 
who had no compunction in slaying millions of peo- 
ple, would the non-resistance tactic have succeeded? 
The Hitlerites had no scruple to kill over six million 
human beings in a period of five years. Such a num- 
ber is sufficient to make a nation. Hitlerism did not 
kill more people because its time was shortened by 
military resistance. Heroes die for principles, but we 
do not expect even the courageous man to be a hero. 
Heroes are so few. 

Traditional Judaism and Christianity abhor war 
but they are resigned to its necessity under certain 
circumstances. From these two groups you will not 
get an unequivocal rejection of war as a possible 
solution of a conflict of human interests. Today there 
are many Christians who insist that war, at least in 
the day of atomic weapons, is immoral, with the 
corollary that no man can blamelessly engage in it. 
Such men and women can make a good case for 
their position, but I doubt if the bulk of Christians 
will share their persuasion. 

The burden of these observations is that the reli- 
gions are not one nor do they as a matter of fact 
have a unified attitude to the international crisis. 
We have jingoists, pacifists, indifferentists, crusaders, 
many of them religious; but they are pulling the 
world in different directions. Religion, strong in 
many of them, does not produce a single impact on 
the world in which they live. 

It is useless to exhort the different Churches to 
which most of these men belong, in order to urge 
their members to fight spiritually for peace and jus- 
tice. These different believers think that they are 
doing so already. The martial tradition of Islam cer- 
tainly is not conducive to lead the Muslim nations 
into paths of pacifism. Even in Christianity, which 
does cherish the virtues of meekness, love for all 
men, returning justice for injustice, is there enough 
power to make Christian societies live up to these 
high virtues? Did the government of the United 
States consult the religious representatives of the 
country about the morality of dropping the atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima? Even after it was dropped, 
could Christian Churches give an unequivocal and 
universal statement about its morality? Oh yes, all 
regretted it and found something monstrous about 
it, but even to our day they dare not bless it nor do 
they dare to damn it unconditionally. 


‘ 


Certain Churches have quite clearly manifested 
their total rejection of Communism. The Catholic 
Church, for instance. Other Churches, while indeed 
repelled by it, do not dare to anathematize it with 
all its works and pomps. Some theologians find Com- 
munism ambiguous; evil indeed but yet inclusive of 
good. This ambiguity, which they find in the Com- 
munist reality, weakens their own opposition to it, 
or at least in those who hear their words. 

It is very plain that the concrete Churches which 
do make up the religious reality of our concrete 
world are not united in their attitude to the world 
in general nor to the existing forces in the world of 
today. It is quite unrealistic to expect from the 
Churches, so disunited in fact and vision, a single 
common impact on the earthly powers that be. 


Yet a third point we must ponder is that there are 
two dimensions to the one world we live in. One 
dimension is the sacral and the other is the secular. 
Political societies, which are bodies politic, take care 
of the organization and evolution of this worldly 
concern of man. They cannot escape the impact of 
the other dimension which concentrates on the 
sacral. But it is the secular political societies which 
are faced with decisions on war and peace in the 
here and now. The Churches which represent the 
sacral concern in human life do not have the voca- 
tion to make such decisions. They speak of the 
divine, the moral and the spiritual. They seek for 
the salvation of man in terms of transcendence of 
the secular. The secular as such is not their proper 
object of concern. They look beyond it. Of course 
they have much to say on how a man should behave 
in his secular life, but they do not give their counsels 
and commands out of any obligation to the secular 
order. They talk to man, who lives inevitably in 
secular society, about how to keep himself sacrally 
sound even while he is enmeshed in the secular 
world. When the Churches speak to secular society, 
they do so prophetically. They pass judgment and 
threaten the world with the punishment of a just 
God. When they speak to individual men, they teach 
them how to live a godly life either in harmony with 
or in opposition to the secular order. Christ prom- 
ised a kingdom to his followers, but he said to the 
Roman representative of secular authority that the 
kingdom he promised was not of the secular order 
and relied on no secular means to bring it into be- 
ing. He told his own disciples that he would not 
pray for the secular world, but only for his own who 
had to live in that hostile environment. 


This attitude is deep in the mind of the Churches. 
They often took secular interest in the secular con- 
flicts of the past. On reflection, they now regret it 
and they are careful not to repeat their past mistakes. 

The conclusion of this reflection of a third facet 
of Church influence on the secular state of the world 
is obvious enough. The Churches quite sincerely and 
quite consistently with their own commitments do 
not believe that they have any commission to bring 
about the Kingdom of God before the eschatological 
era, and that era will be initiated and sustained not 
by secular power but by the power of God, who is 
Lord both to the secular and the sacral. 

To sum up: we must bear in mind the weak reli- 
gious commitment of the people of our age through- 
out the world. Secondly, we must not forget that the 
Churches are not at all unified in vision and message; 
they form a fragmented host with contradicting 
messages for mankind. Thirdly, the Churches do not 
feel, nor should they, the mission of making the 
secular world a faithful copy of Paradise. In some 
paradoxical but true sense, the Churches are in 
enmity with the secular world. 


Let us now see in what sense we can truly say 
that religion has an international responsibility or at 
least can heighten that responsibility in man and 
governors of men. The key to the answer will be 
found in the obvious fact that the sacral and secular 
dimensions of human life have their realities in one 
and the same world. Religion operates in the world 
no less than politics and culture. These different 
human activities have different finalities but because 
they involve the same agents in the same place at 
the same time, one activity will have inevitable 
repercussions on the others. A genuinely religious 
man cannot tolerate in himself wrong action even 
when he is acting merely in the secular order. He 
cannot be immoral in his religious life nor will he be 
in his secular activity. Such schizophrenia has in- 
deed been suggested by some thinkers in history, but 
their suggestions have been generally rejected as in- 
consistent and impossible. No phase of human action 
escapes the dictamen of morality. 

We can therefore ask the Churches to teach their 
morality not only in universal abstractions but rather 
with direct relevance to the workaday world in 
which believers live and work. The Churches should 
not avoid this necessary task just because it is an un- 
grateful endeavor. The teacher of morality does not 
have as his objective the pleasure of his hearers. 
Morality is often very unpleasant and uncongenial to 
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human ears. The prophet who speaks the message 
of God usually is rewarded for his efforts by being 
stoned to death. We must ask the Churches to exer- 
cise most fervently their perilous prophetic mission, 
but we must also ask them to study well the ele- 
ments which are contained in the present situation. 
Warfare of the type waged in the fourteenth century 
is with us no more. We have something far more 
terrible to face. This factor must be well considered 
by the moralists. 

This is a great question which the Churches 
should answer for us. Must man abdicate the use of 
violent defense of basic, inherent rights because 
modern violence is capable of destroying all civiliza- 
tion and perhaps even the race itself? Is death and 
chaos preferable to an unworthy life? Such questions 
cannot be answered offhand. They are deep and in 
terms of depth they must be answered. Maybe we 
must wait somewhat for the answer because time 
will be needed to think of all the factors involved 
in the question. 

But there is a prophetic message which the 
Churches can give us immediately. The moment we 
live in needs energetic dedication of our people to 
the saving and evolution of that degree of culture 
which has been collectively achieved. It is a good 
thing and it heightens the human capacity for good 
in every field. We, the inheritors of the better social 
arrangements which we have received from good 
and wise men of the past, have the obligation to 
preserve and make more perfect what we have been 
given because of no merit of our own. We cannot 
heedlessly squander what is really not ours but the 
good of the race, present and yet to come. I think 
the vast majority of men would agree with me that 
this is our generation’s moral obligation. 

To transmit and develop the good things we now 
possess requires moral energy. Reckless consump- 
tion, concentration on fruition rather than creation, 
or indifference to other members of our human 
family, are certainly not dispositions prone to pre- 
serve our civilization and raise it to even higher 
levels. The ancient cry of religion, the command to 
be sober, modest in demands, dedicated to labor 
for the good of the whole human family, is very 
conducive to the enhancement of international re- 
sponsibility. Religious asceticism, ed in one 
degree or another by all the religions of history, 
makes for abundance of earthly goods which can be 
divided more equitably than has been the case in 
the past; or in the present for that matter. Abun- 
dance is not to be the cause of prodigality but the 
occasion of reinvestment of wealth to produce an 


even higher material framework for noble human 
action. 

We desiderate that our Churches teach vehement- 
ly the virtues of self-control, laboriousness, ab- 
stemiousness, dedication to vocation, and obligation. 
To have a healthy people, entertainment and decent 
indulgence should be conceived neither as goal nor 
as reward of human merit. They should be the 
recreation a man needs to renew his forces to work 
even better on the morrow. Work should not be con- 
sidered as the arduous condition for the holiday con- 
ceived as the true state of human life. Work is the 
human vocation because it is creative and makes 
man a participant in the creative act of God. Work 
should not be conceived as drudgery but as action 
liberating the best drives in man. 

In a world where material achievement is becom- 
ing easier and greater, the Churches must preach 
immaterialism, that spiritual poverty advocated by 
all the saints and sages of our annals. The Churches 
cannot assure us that their message will be followed. 
We know that. But we do want the message to be 
energetically given. The rest is in the hands of God. 

In some fashion or other all the Churches of the 
world believe in fellowship, a fellowship which goes 
out to include all men. In Christian terms we call 
it universal charity. This involves being highly aware 
of our fellow man, understanding his needs, aspira- 
tions and dignity. If men today would all acquire 
and foster this awareness, our international tensions 
would be relaxed. There is no way in which the 
Churches can guarantee that their teaching will 
achieve this consummation so devoutly to be wished. 
In fact there is good evidence in Christian faith that 
it cannot be achieved this side of the eschatological 
divide. However, the Christian Churches are by 
essence bound to give strenuous witness to this 
human obligation. Who can say beforehand how 
many will accept the message if earnestly and widely 
given? I think that it is safe to say that many will 
not, but if many do, we are on the road to a better 
human situation. 


The plea here made to the Churches is that they 
teach their own proper message. Let them speak 
valiantly and seriously to our age in favor of God- 
commanded self-control, sobriety, creativity, spiritual 
indifference to matter for itself with a concomitant 
zeal to use it as the plastic stuff which makes crea- 
tion possible. We want the Churches to stress in 
season and out their Gospel of human fellowship in 
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terms of self-giving love. We cannot task them for 
more and we cannot ask them to erect a secular 
utopic palace for us all. Actually, we are only say- 
ing: let the Churches be true to themselves. 

Here is the paradox of our situation. We have no 
right to ask religion to be the builder of a secular 
heaven. It has no secular obligations at all. But there 
is a secular by-product to religious faith. Virtue is a 
corollary to sound religious conviction, and virtue 
is a good in the secular order without which secular 
society can neither thrive nor survive. A religiously 
healthy people will unavoidably produce a peaceful 
secular society. 

In recognizing this truth we must not become vic- 
tims of a fallacy. Even if it be true that religion by 
reason of its by-product presents us with a better 
secular society, it does not follow that the secular 
order should urge its citizens to become religious 
for the good of the politic. Such action is a blas- 
phemy of religion. We do not court the eternal God 
in order to save our temporal status. This perversely 
makes the temporal more important than the eternal. 
The truth of the matter is that we approach the 
demanding Lord just because He is the Lord. Then 
it will be well with us. If Israel would be true to 
Yahweh, her granaries would be filled, her vineyards 
heavy with grapes, and her cattle fruitful and 
numerous. But earthly abundance did not mean that 
Israel was at the moment right with God, for the 
sinner in his brief hour, though not for very long, 
can be sleek and hale. 

We cannot make men hearken to religion by urg- 
ing it as a citizen’s duty. The citizen can be com- 
pelled by secular obligation but the civil community 
cannot empower its magistrates to give sacral com- 
mands. If we try to make propaganda for religion by 
using high pressure selling techniques with the 
promise of secular peace, we shall be pushing sec- 


ularists into the Churches but not transforming them 
into obedient children of God. To those not trans- 
formed, adhesion to a Church will give nothing in 
return. 

The upshot of the matter is that our investigation 
of the possibilities in religion for world peace is not 
a ridiculous task, no matter what secularists may 
think. Moses and Jesus of Nazareth made a deeper 
mark on the world than Alexander or Marx, even 
though no age ever lived up to the teachings of Sinai 
or Calvary. We do well, then, in seeing what religion 
has to offer. 

My only insistence is that we must treat religion 
for what it is and not for what it is not and cannot 
be. It is not one more secular power in our secular 
society. It is not secular at all, even though its ac- 
tion and presence permeate the secular world which 
is at this moment in such sore peril. The secular 
world can be helped by religion, but this is by way 
of by-product. Religion does not deal with formally 
secular problems. It leads man to the transcendent 
God. It has no other mission or authorization. Yet 
in doing this, its legitimate and authentic task, it 
does alleviate the burdens of secular life. 

We have the right to ask something of the 
Churches, but the right is very circumscribed. It is 
the right to ask the Churches to be vitally what they 
profess to be, man’s guide to righteousness with God. 
If we begin to ask for other things, we are wasting 
the time of the Churches and our own. If we want 
the Churches to put an automatic blessing on us and 
a curse on our foes, we shall find them cold to our 
prayer. If in all believing lowliness we ask the 
Churches to say for us, “God bless America,” I fear 
that the Churches might answer: “Yes, we shall ask 
God for a blessing on your nation, but frankly we 
cannot see how you deserve it. But then, God is 
good, and so we shall pray.” 
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other voices 


COMMUNISM, THE CHURCH, AND CUBA 


The following excerpts are from two articles on Cuba 
taken from the April issue of the French publication 
Esprit. Translations of the full text of both articles 
appear in the spring number of Cross Currents. The 
articles are by Claude Julien, author of Le Revolu- 
tion Cubaine and a two-volume study of the United 
States, Le Nouveau Nouveau Monde. M. Julien’s 
observations represent a foreign point of view that 
may be of interest to Worldview’s readers. 


In moving closer to the East, Castro threatens all of 
Latin America; is Cuba to become a Soviet base in 
the heart of the Western hemisphere? Yet at the 
same time, this evolution brings reassurance: in its 
nationalistic phase, Castroism was particularly con- 
tagious for Latin America, but its attractiveness 
would tend to diminish if it can be presented as a 
docile instrument in the hands of Moscow. 

Up to now, however, this fear and this hope have 
been deceived. The American reports according to 
which the U.S.S.R. has installed runways for rocket 
launchings are as fantastic as the findings of British 
information services ridiculed in Graham Greene’s 
Our Man in Havana. If the Communist influence has 
grown, it is still too soon to know what a Communist 
regime might eventually be so far from Moscow, in 
a tropical climate where eloquence means more than 
ideology. On the other hand, if some Latin-Amer- 
ican governments have kept their distance in regard 
to Castro, or have adopted a frankly hostile attitude, 
public opinion in the whole southern hemisphere 
continues to look to Havana with hope and envy. 

We must remember that “Communism” is not a 
frightening word for the urban and rural unem- 
ployed of a vast continent which is both fabulously 
rich and seriously underdeveloped. Ideologies have 
no hold on illiterate populations which must fight 
each day against extreme destitution. The majority 
of the students and intellectuals know very well that 
the Communist bugaboo remains the favorite weapon 
of the owners who want to safeguard their privileges. 
The anti-Communist campaign launched by the 


United States is almost without effect on them... .. 


What is at stake is the awakening of a whole con- 
tinent. The neighboring countries know that they 
must confront the same problems as Cuba some day. 


Like Cuba, they will have to accomplish this effort 
with insufficient cadres, in the service of destitute 
populations who demand instant results and are not 
apt to be content with half-measures. In these con- 
ditions, how many can be certain that in their own 
evolution, if they meet with the same incomprehen- 
sion from Washington, they will not be drawn to- 
ward Moscow? 

Certainly the Cuban revolution has lost its char- 
acter as an example, which had attracted the sym- 
pathy of the entire world to it in 1959, when it was 
nationalist and anti-capitalist without being Commu- 
nist. It was then possible to hope that it might open 
a new path to socialism. 

It remains exemplary for another reason. Asia and 
Africa have been shaken and thrown into disorder 
in the last twenty years by revolutions which lifted 
yellow and black peoples from an out-dated colonial- 
ism, the political colonialism of the 19th century. 
Latin America has been free of Spanish colonialism 
for a century and a half, but this has only meant 
undergoing the more modern form of colonialism, 
economic imperialism. It is against this economic im- 
perialism that all Latin America must now achieve 
its second revolution. Paradoxically, the country 
which shows it the way is the one which remained 
longest under Spanish control, Cuba, which gained 
independence only at the beginning of the century, 
a hundred years later than the rest of the continent. 

Asia and Africa, still badly adjusted to their new 
independence, are also interested in Cuba, for they 
have discovered that the departure of European 
governors, administrations and soldiers has not au- 
tomatically freed them from economic exploitation 
from foreign bankers and business men who are 
always ready, in order to preserve their advantages, 
to accommodate themselves to political shifts. In the 
young countries of Asia and Africa, leaders emerging 
from the anti-colonialist battle can intoxicate their 
peoples by a great flood of nationalism. But this 
will only last for a while. Sooner or later, they will 
have to liberate themselves from underdevelopment, 
hunger and illiteracy. Sooner or later, they will have 
to exploit their natural resources for their own profit, 
instead of selling their raw materials to the West. 
Sooner or later, denunciation of political colonialism 
will appear for what it is, an anachronism, and they 


will then attack economic imperialism. It is up to 
the West to see that this new struggle does not hurl 
them under another political domination, that of 
Communism. 

Here resides the importance of the Cuban revolu- 
tion. It is idle to give it approval or to criticize it. 
What is important is to understand it and to see in 
it a more or less complete prototype of the revolu- 
tions to come in the next generation. 


“A new history is being made in Cuba in which 
the Christian spirit will prevail over pagan material- 
ism.” With these words Father Llorente, chaplain of 
university Catholic Action, hailed the victory of 
Fidel Castro in January, 1959. In the euphoria of 
liberation, the Church breathed easily. The hier- 
archy, which had not publicly taken a clear attitude 
in regard to the abominable crimes of the Batista 
dictatorship, adapted itself with difficulty by with- 
drawing into a prudent silence, broken on rare occa- 
sions by rather unimportant statements. It now felt 
it had more elbow-room, and knew that a real revo- 
lution was in the making, in which the Church would 
necessarily be affected... . 

The summer of 1960 marked a turning-point in 
the relations between the Church and the revolu- 
tionary regime. It was also the political turning-point 
of the revolution. Cuba was responding to U.S. eco- 
nomic sanctions by nationalizing American property. 
It was this moment (June) that Bishop Masvidal 
(auxiliary bishop of Havana) chose to protest 
against the excess of state control in economic and 
social life. The hierarchy had approved agrarian re- 
form, the first serious cause of tension with the U.S., 
and other economic measures, but how were they to 
be realized if the state did not impose them? And 
all these reforms were menaced by Washington. It 
was pointless to applaud the economic and social 
shake-up by Castro if the only means he had to de- 
fend it was condemned. 

The most categorical condemnation came on Oc- 
tober 7, with a collective letter from the bishops: it 
approved of agrarian reform, proposals for indus- 
trialization, plans for lowering prices, building 
schools, hospitals and homes, and eliminating cor- 
tuption and gambling, but ended with a vigorous 
protest “against the constant progress of Commu- 
nism in our country.” The response of Castro was 
scathing: “Whoever condemns a revolution like ours, 
betrays Christ, and would be capable of crucifying 
Him all over again.” A month later Bishop Serantes 
returned to the charge of Communism, and the 
polemic continued on this tone. 


Never in Cuban history have there been such fre- 
quent pastoral letters and episcopal statements. Was 
the Church free to express itself for the first time? 
Such frequent proclamations seemed surprising after 
the obstinate silence of the hierarchy under Batista. 
At the time of the most complete police repression, 
only one pastoral letter broke the silence: on March 
2, 1958 the bishops asked for the constitution 
of a government of national union. It is certainly not 
up to the bishops to advocate a specific political 
formula, but we need not insist on the unreality of 
national union which was to bring together the 
Batista militia and the Castro maquis. There were 
many reasons of doctrine and morality for the 
Church to speak out, but it did not know how to 
seize them. If Castro has imposed a real dictatorship 
on Cuba, we must admit that in the eyes of the 
Cuban bishops a leftist dictatorship is infinitely more 
dangerous than a rightist one. .. . 

Besides, everyone knew that more than fifty per- 
cent of the Cuban clergy was Spanish, and under the 
authority of superiors living in Spain. The record of 
the Church in Spain provided further propaganda 
material for the government. Nevertheless, Castro 
tried in several speeches not to condemn the clergy 
en masse. At the beginning of the revolution, the 
clergy was split. Later, although it was inaccurate 
to say that Cuba had become Communist, it was un- 
deniable that Communist influence was now openly 
displayed. As soon as the bishops solemnly de- 
nounced it, the clergy closed ranks against the Com- 
munist menace. 

There was one exception: at Castro meetings one 
priest, a Father Lence, declared himself a revolu- 
tionary. He was suspended by his superiors, who had 
serious motives to justify their suspicions, and the 
situation only led the clergy to withdraw even further 
from the revolution. 

Besides, Castro gave many talks in which he men- 
tioned Christ and the gospels with an awkwardness 
that naivete might explain as much as bad faith, but 
which could only alienate the faithful. It was pri- 
marily the police methods which presented serious 
problems for Catholics, especially since these tactics 
tended to eliminate authentic nationalist revolution- 
aries to the advantage of Communists. Believers are, 
therefore, divided into three groups: 

The majority are against the regime, and in the 
name of anti-Communism condemn the work of the 
revolution as a whole. 

A minority is both revolutionary and anti-Castro, 
wants to save the revolution from Communism, ad- 
vocates “Fidelism without Fidel,” holding Castro 
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responsible for the Communist influence on the rev- 
olution. 

A very tiny group, whose Catholicism would be 
difficult to estimate, remains favorable to the regime, 
but is discredited by the presence of Father Lence. 


Here is the problem: a social and economic revo- 
lution is being accomplished in Cuba which is try- 
ing to remedy evils which the Church would not 
think of denying; it has already brought about cer- 
tain results whose usefulness the Church would not 
dispute; but this revolution was originally achieved 
without the Church, and continues more and more 
in a climate of open war with the Church. How did 
this happen? 

One must remember that Cuba was liberated from 
Spanish colonialism one hundred years after the rest 
of Latin America. Until the beginning of the 20th 
century, the Church appeared to be strictly tied to 
Spanish colonialism. It has had only fifty years to 
“Cubanize,” and for many Cubans, it is still a for- 
eign body. There is scarcely one priest for ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, and the clergy is concentrated in 
the urban areas. It is extremely rare to see a priest 
in the countryside, which, in fact, has never been 
evangelized. 

Under Spanish domination and even since inde- 
pendence, the Church concentrated on the urban 
population, especially the bourgeoisie. In the larger 
centers, there are also popular parishes, but the rural 
parish is almost unknown. The first objective was 
to reach the “elite,” thanks to which one hoped to 
extend the influence of the Church to the whole 
country. The drama consists in the fact that in a 
country like Cuba the elite is completely removed 
from the masses, whom it does not know. Secondary 
schools, and even a Catholic university, have been 
established, but no rural parish school. More than 
half the agricultural population is illiterate, and the 
Church has done nothing about it. Now in two years 
primary schools are emerging across the provinces, 
and it is the government, not the Church, that is 
creating them. 

It is true that because of the dispersion of the 
rural population, and the want of priests, the prob- 
lem was difficult. For sixty years successive govern- 
ments were uninterested, and the Church did no 
better. 

And now a revolution, begun by students belong- 
ing to the middle class, has made agrarian reform 
their number one objective. The primary benefi- 
ciaries are the peasants, whose living standards have 
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risen quickly, for whom villages and schools have 
been built. Thanks to the popular militia, the secur- 
ity of the regime depends principally on them. The 
clergy is unacquainted with these peasants who give 
their support to the revolution. Nor is the clergy 
complemented by an adult laity, which is almost 
non-existent. Catholic Action, such as has developed 
in Europe, is too recent and too little developed. 
The clergy has too often displayed an authoritarian 
attitude, not knowing how to let laymen take initia- 
tive. “The Cuban people are Catholic,” the bishops 
stated in their pastoral letter of August 7, 1960. The 
truth is that the ordinary Cuban is, quite simply, 
non-religious. With few exceptions the Church has 
not gone out to meet him. 

The peasants, who are not even baptized, ignore 
the sacrament of marriage. For two years the revolu- 
tionary government has attempted to regularize con- 
cubinage, both out of concern for order and dignity, 
and also to establish a real civil state. These “regu- 
larizations” are done in groups, and the Church has 
no role in the affair; it will have to begin with 
catechism for the adults. 

The filthy huts and slums, where the peasants 
used to live, are being replaced by new villages 
grouped around a “people’s store,” where supplies 
can be purchased at low prices. In none of these new 
villages that have just risen from the ground have I 
seen the smallest temporary chapel to bear witness 
to the Church's presence, and its desire to share in 
this reawakening of the peasant class. Today the 
Church is tragically absent from its hope, as it was 
yesterday from its misery. 

Above all, one fact is important: a revolution is 
taking place with the support of the peasants, among 
whom the Church has not been really established, 
and against a bourgeoisie to whose fate the Church 
finds itself tied. A revolution that Castro had 
wanted to be “humanist” is helping the tiny Com- 
munist party which did nothing to help it, and places 
the Church in an extremely critical situation. It is a 
revolution in which the Church has no place, and 
which in part is being carried out against it. 

It would be easy to blame both the revolutionary 
leaders who did not know how to gain Church sup- 
port, and a Church which did not know how to 
assure its presence in the revolution. But these quar- 
rels lead nowhere. The real problem is to know why 
this succession of events could not have been 
avoided, and to draw the consequences for the future 
of the Church in those countries which, freed from 
political colonialism, sooner or later will take up their 
own revolution against economic imperialism. 


| 
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correspondence 


THE FUTURE OF MANKIND 


New York, N. Y. 
Sir: The critical review and warm appreciation of 
Karl Jaspers’ The Future of Mankind was most wel- 
come. (Worldview, May, 1961) A “prolegomenon to 
survival,” as Father Murchland termed the book, 
seems to be as much as we can hope for at this time, 
but that in itself is a great deal, and we should place 
a high value on a work which lives up to that pro- 
mise. Judging from the review, however, the promise 
seems unfulfilled and the reviewer’s appreciation pro- 
portionately excessive. Although we are warned that 
the book is not to be regarded as a political tract, we 
are also told that it is at least partly that. My reser- 
vations are directed particularly to that part, be- 
cause, insofar as it is a political tract, it seems to 
be weak precisely where it should be most strong, as 
a work of reason assessing the modern predicament. 

We are told that Jaspers reduces his discussion to 
an extreme thesis; “either mankind will physically 
perish or there will be a change in the moral-politi- 
cal condition of mankind.” Later we are told that 
Jaspers’ philosophy of transcendence allows him to 
hold forth the hope of overcoming the present pre- 
dicament, i.e., of achieving the second alternative, 
“however vague the specifics of realizing such a hope 
may be.” And one of the great values of this, accord- 
ing to the reviewer, is that it is “already sufficient to 
set man on the way to a more intelligent manner of 
coping with his problems.” 

Two points of criticism are in order here, I think. 
First, the extreme thesis from which Jaspers argues is 
not immediately apparent, nor does it seem to be 
substantiated. We have not changed the moral-politi- 
cal situation of mankind since the development of 
nuclear weapons, no such change seems imminent, 
and yet to say that the destruction of mankind is 
approaching inevitably and inexorably unless the 
change takes place seems to many of us unduly pes- 
simistic. Second, without accepting either Jaspers’ 
extreme thesis or his philosophy of transcendence 
many of us hope and believe that the present situa- 
tion can be overcome and, in that belief, are search- 
ing for the specifics. 

It is comforting and reasurring to learn that a 
person of Jaspers’ acknowledged philosophical sta- 
ture can share the hope for a renewed future, for a 
transformation of our present predicament. And his 
reliance on and his asserion of the power of reason 
provide a needed and bracing tonic for our times. 


While we can, therefore, welcome Jaspers’ study we 
are most grateful for the thoughtful presentation of 
those views with which he has already made us 
familiar. Insofar as it is intended as a guide for the 
future of mankind, some reservations seem in order. 
This seems to be one of those books for which we 
can honestly raise two cheers, but any more would 
be excessive. JoHN WEBSTER. 


“FAREWELL MAGIC; 


FAREWELL MYTH” 
Crete, Nebraska 


Sir: In the editorial of the May issue you make a plea 
for realism. Such a plea comes with great fitness and 
it is made in fine style. However, the heading you 
use (“Farewell Magic; Farewell Myth”) expresses a 
depth of disillusionment not quite in line with your 
plea for realism. You lament the President’s blunder 
and then you go on to say that the lessons learned 
from it “may have been indispensible for the survival 
of us ail.” In that case the President’s blunder is not 
so bad after all. Perhaps Mr. Kennedy deserves some 
credit for his own kind of realism. It is significant 
that he takes the blame for this supposed blunder. 

We need to recall that the new Republican Senator 
from Texas has called for an invasion of Cuba. The 
Republican Senator from Arizona supports him. Our 
former Vice President has made similar pleas. Per- 
haps our new President’s so-called blunder may 
prove to be an effective control of that part of our 
public which is eagerly willing to follow the Texas 
Republican. Our President’s power to lead was sharp- 
ly reduced when, last November, the hillbilly vote 
began to roll in from the American countryside. The 
temper of hillbilly feuds is notorious and I am 
guardedly happy that a so-called hopeless blunder 
may have the promise of doing some good in pre- 
venting an even more hopeless blunder. 

The political wisdom you call for is desperately 
needed. This is the wisdom which not only knows 
what can be done but is equally aware of what 
cannot be done. I recall the great half-truth expressed 
by the late Dr. Robert E. Park of the University of 
Chicago when he insisted that only those things 
ought to be done which can be done. This is a re- 
alism which may well alarm all liberals and comfort 
all conservatives. Whatever loss of prestige we may 
have suffered abroad we have gained something 
important at home. Jacos F. BAuzer 
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Disarmament: The Challenge of the Nineteen Sixties 
James P. Warburg. Doubleday. 288 pp. $4.50 

Disarmament and not arms control, the author believes, offers the 
only hope for a lasting peace, but only if it is accompanied by 
parallel efforts to abate East-West tensions and to improve the 
living conditions of the world's disadvantaged peoples. 


Arms Control, Disarmament, and Nationa! Security 
Donald G. Brennan, Ed. Braziller. 475 pp. $6. 


Twenty-three authorities on various aspects of the arms race con- 
tribute their views to this volume, which is based on the widely- 
noted "Arms Control" issue (Fall, 1960) of “Daedalus,” the jour- 
nal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


The Semisovereign People 
E. E. Schattschneider. Holt-Rinehart-Winston. 147 pp. $2.95. 


The author explores the dynamics of government in a society 
where "government of the people" has come to mean “a com- 
petitive political system in which competing leaders and organize- 
tions define the alternatives of public policy in such a way that 
the public can participate in the decision-making process.” 


Werld Cultures and World Religions: The Coming Dialogue 
Hendrik Kraemer. Westminster Press. 386 pp. $6.50. 


The author of this valuable philosophical study cautions against 
interpreting the relations that have grown in the last 150 years 
between the West (here identified with Christianity) and the 
religions and cultures of the East as anything more than indeci- 
sive preliminaries to the authentic process of communication, 
which, when it does take place, will pose unique problems for both 
spheres. 


The Religious Factor 
Gerhard Lenski. Doubleday. 38! pp. $5.95. 


A noted sociologist amasses the findings of a research project car- 
ried out among Catholics, Jews, and Protestants (both white and 
Negro) of the Detroit area, in order to define the consequences 
of religious belief and practice in the everyday life of society. 


A Forward Strategy for America 


Robert Strausz-Hupé, William R. Kintner and Stefan T. Possony. 
Harper. 451 pp. $5.95. 


This book, written by members of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute, suggests military, economic, diplomatic and psychologi- 
cal methods whereby an all-inclusive strategy can be mounted 
against the Communist tactic of "protracted conflict." 
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